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WHY I AM A CONGREGATIONALISM 



Piest. I am a Congregationalism very much as King David 
was a stranger and a sojourner, because all my fathers were. 

But I am also a Congregationalist by conviction, because Con- 
gregationalism, considered as a policy, not as a creed, seems to 
combine in the happiest proportions individual religious freedom 
with social religious organization. 

Congregationalism is sometimes said to be that form of ecclesi- 
astical government which is most nearly allied to, and which most 
closely harmonizes with, the Republicanism that constitutes our 
National political government. 

This, however, is hardly demonstrable. Congregationalism is 
modeled upon the Southern idea of a confederacy, rather than 
upon the Northern idea of a Nation. In Congregationalism all 
power inheres in the congregation. Each church is a separate and 
independent body, conducting its own business without reference 
to any higher body, without ultimate appeal beyond itself ; calling 
Councils, but only for decorum ; combining with other churches 
in a Conference, but only for conference ; organizing itself with 
others in a National Council, but only for counsel. In none of 
these bodies does a church relinquish a particle of its self-govern- 
ment to any other body, either in respect of belief or action. 
The Conference may, for difference of creed, withdraw fellowship 
from some church. The Council may, for lack of confidence, 
refuse to assist at the installation of some minister. But none 
the less does the particular church remain a Congregational 
church, organized and perfect in all its parts ; and none the 
less may a church insist on installing and retaining the pastor 
of its choice without forfeiting its claims to be a Congregational 
church. All that it forfeits is its place in the association of Con- 
gregational churches. So far as they are concerned it is Inde- 
pendent, but so far as its own constitution is concerned it is 
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Congregational. A church may at any moment secede from any 
Conference, withdraw its representation in National Council, re- 
fuse to act in accordance with the advice of a local council — and 
no council, local or national, is empowered Or pretends to do 
more than advise — and the worst and most that can happen is 
that it may cease to be a member of a local association and be- 
come an Independent church. It in no way loses its entity as a 
Congregational church. All its organization is still complete 
within itself. Incorporation into any larger body is purely volun- 
tary, does not affect the constitution of the larger body, is a rela- 
tion which can be assumed and resigned at will. The departure 
of any church does not organically rend the body from which it 
secedes. The advent of any church in no way constitutes the 
larger body an organism. A Conference or a Council is but a 
voluntary assembly of churches, a congregation of con gregations 
present by representatives. A church is but a voluntary assem- 
bly of believers united by their belief. There is thus no Con- 
gregational church, while there are a great many Congregational 
churches. In this, therefore, it is unlike our National Govern- 
ment, that it is, in any combination, but a collection of organisms 
of equal rank. These are never, like the States of the Union, 
welded into one, a different, and a higher body, the Nation. For 
its strictly simple and sufficient Home Rule, I am a Congrega- 
tionalism 

Christ established no church, neither Catholic nor Congrega- 
tional, nor any church between the two. All ecclesiasticism is of 
human origin. Christ left undisturbed all the mechanism of 
human society, ecclesiastical, political, domestic, friendly. More 
than that, He repeatedly and publicly called attention to the fact. 
He protested that He did not come to destroy the law or the 
prophets. He preached in the synagogues already built; He entered 
with ready sympathy into the social festivities to which He was 
invited ; He loyally paid tribute to the rulers under whom He found 
himself ; but He enunciated principles under whose working the 
law became only a shadow and a reminiscence — synagogues crum- 
bled, tyrants fell, festivals were purified. 

Neither one church nor another, therefore, can be justified in 
claiming to be the original Church of Christ. Congregational- 
ism finds its warrant — a true warrant — in the promise of Christ : 
— where two or three are gathered together in My name, there am 
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I in the midst of them. That is what a church establishment is 
for — to retain the spirit of Christ on the earth, to diffuse the spirit 
of Christ through the earth, to draw the kingdoms of this world 
into the one kingdom of our Lord, the Kingdom of Heaven. 

"We have the assurance of Christ that no complicated machinery 
is necessary, no Synod or Presbytery or Hierarchy, Episcopate or 
Bishopric, or See or sermon. A church is the simplest possible 
form of organization. It is only to be on the spot. It is only to 
come together in the name of Christ, and Christ will be there. 
Every little country school-house prayer-meeting, every pioneer 
group gathering itself in a log hut on the outskirts of civilization 
can make itself into a church complete in all its parts, because the 
only condition is that it shall assemble in the name of Christ — 
not in the name of rivalry or faction, ambition to establish its 
own sect, or dissatisfaction with the other minister, or determina- 
tion to have its own way — but in the name of Christ. This is the 
condition which men must fulfill. Christ has promised to fulfill 
the other condition. He will be present. 

The name of Christ — name which is above every name ; name 
in which lies all our hope, perfection of the life that now is, 
promise of the life that is to come — how many crimes are com- 
mitted, how much of selfishness, self-will, vulgarity, and vice 
broods under that holy name ! But there is none other name 
given under Heaven among men whereby we can be saved, and 
upon this rock must the true Church be built. 

I am a Congregationalist because Congregationalism acknowl- 
edges the invisible Christ as the only church foundation, and builds 
upon this foundation no visible church universal after the fashion 
of the kingdoms of this world, but recognizes that the true church 
universal must be invisible and spiritual, after the fashion of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Any warrant for Congregationalism in the words of Christ is 
not to be confounded with an imposition of Congregationalism upon 
the world as the one imperative divinely ordained church govern- 
ment. The context itself shows that Christ did not, in the text, 
command or found the establishment of a church ; for He recog- 
nized a church already existing. Before giving His disciples the 
assurance of His presence at their gatherings, He had directed 
them in a certain contingency to tell their troubles to the church. 
Therefore, a church must have been already formed. What this 
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church was, or on what principles organized, we are not told. 
Probably it was in conformity with Christ's subsequent assurance, 
which assurance itself may have been but the stronger affirmation 
of some previous unrecorded " seed thought; "for the word used 
and translated church is defined to mean literally congregation, 
any public assembly. It may mean, and has sometimes been 
supposed to mean, the Jewish Sanhedrim on the one hand, or any 
assembly of devout men on the other. 

This declaration of Christ, that where two or three are gathered 
together in the name of Christ, there will Christ be in the midst, 
is no more a divine ordering of Congregationalism as the one 
enjoined Scriptural, ecclesiastical polity, than is that other declar- 
ation : Think not that lam come to destroy the law and the proph- 
ets, I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill, an enforcement of the 
perpetuity, the universal binding obligation of the law of Moses. It 
is no more a Divine ordering of Congregationalism than is that 
other declaration to Peter, Upon this rock will I build my church, 
a divine ordering of the Roman Catholic Church as the one only 
true church. All such interpretations seem equally and utterly 
foreign to the true interpretation of Christ's life and teachings. 
We do not need to fall back upon the researches of learning, though 
they show us earlier manuscripts in which the text "upon this 
rock will I build my church " is not found. Granting the full text, 
the Roman Catholic inference is only a little harder to draw than 
the Congregational inference. Both are forced. Neither follows 
of its own accord. 

We greatly weaken our cause when we found it on any adven- 
titious circumstance, on any isolated text, and not on natural, 
eternal principles. We who worship God with simple rites are 
too apt to sneer at ceremonials more minute and numerous than 
our own ; but all ceremonial is of human origin, of man's device. 
The posturings and vestments of the Episcopal Church, the altar 
and incense of the Roman Catholic Church, we sometimes picture 
as un-Christlike — pompous, worldly, not to say wicked additions 
to the simplicity, corruptions of the purity, of the true Church of 
Christ. But they are not necessarily wicked or wanton. True, 
Christ ordained no mitre or chasuble, cope or cassock, but neither 
did He ordain the chorister, or the cushioned pews, or the silver 
communion tankards of the Congregational churches. I suppose 
the embroidered robes of the archbishop are more like the parted 
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garments and the allotted vesture of Calvary than is the de rigueur 
black coat of the Congregational minister. These things are abso- 
lutely human, matters of taste, choice, discretion, adding an 
acquired sacredness of years to what was originally in some cases 
but commonplace every-day custom, and in others the hallowed 
relics of an outworn and discarded faith. They are important, only 
in what they are not. They are merely interesting in what they are. 
It is suggestive, it is even thrilling to reflect that in looking upon 
what are sometimes uncivilly called the mummeries of Eoman 
Catholic worship, we are beholding the last faint and fading traces 
of the worship of vanished peoples. If early Christians gath- 
ered into Christianity pagan rites which they could not wholly 
suppress, if they strove steadfastly to empty these rites of the old 
errors and fill and transfuse them with the new truths, who can 
say that they were not wise, as well as pious, in so doing ? If 
those new truths are in time devitalized into new errors, is it not 
the way of the world ? If, on the other hand, these ancient rites 
are quick with somewhat that answers to human need, an aid 
to devotion and reverence ; if some souls are subdued to receptive- 
ness, quiescence, submission by the solemn ceremonial of the Eoman 
Catholic and the Episcopal churches, so that the bread of life is 
more readily assimilated thereby, pure and devout Congregation- 
alism has with this no quarrel. Congregationalism denies only 
that these are divinely ordained to the divine exclusion of its own 
simpler rites and common garb. 

Thus, also, Congregationalism recognizes the validity of im- 
mersion as a sign of adhesion to the person and teachings of 
Christ, while it rejects wholly the idea that immersion was or- 
dained by Christ, that the sprinkling of water upon the forehead 
in the name of Christ is not an equally valid sign, or that any 
application of water is more than the mere outward token of in- 
ward and spiritual grace, accepted by Christ, and, therefore, out of 
love to Him, adopted by His church, but not enjoined by Him as an 
indispensable duty, or an incomprehensible mystery. The Con- 
gregationalist no more believes that it is necessary to be plunged 
into a tank in order to be buried with Christ in baptism than he 
believes a cup of wine to be the blood of Christ because He said 
at the last supper : this is My blood. He believes both construc- 
tions of Scripture to be forced ; obstructions to truth and not truth 
itself. 
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Congregationalism, as I understand it, is founded on the 
nature of man as trained according to scripture, and marching 
in ecclesiasticism pari passu with its march in science, in politics, 
and in the common arts of life. Congregationalism, in the time 
of Christ, and in our own, is in some sense a reaction against a 
too elaborate and tyrannical organization, a return to nature after 
the fatigues of cumbrous form. The Hebraism of Christ's time 
was an intricacy of generations, and bound upon the shoulders of 
men burdens too heavy to be borne. Christ, not with violence, 
but with gentle insinuation of truth, unloosed those heavy burdens 
and let the oppressed go free. When a Jewish preacher was to 
be installed with whatever detail of their separating ritual and 
sacerdotal consecration, one of the charges to the pastor was : 
"Take thou liberty to teach what is bound and what is loose." 
Christ formulated no argument against this as a usurpation of 
divine power, heaped upon it no denunciation, but to the little 
listening group of unlettered fishermen, learning of Him to be 
meek and lowly in heart, He said quietly : Whatsoever ye bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. It was Christ's quiet but complete 
annihilation of all the arrogant pretensions of the Jewish Church, 
its priests, and rabbies. It was the unfrocking of the Jewish 
clergy. They had become an absolute hierarchy. They claimed 
authority over the Kingdom of Heaven, power to lay down its 
law, to open and to close its doors. All this Jesus swept away 
with the gentlest breath of His lips. In the Kingdom of Heaven 
the greatest is not he who claims the most ; but the greatest is as 
a little child. You, little ones, He seems to say to His disciples, 
you ignorant but knowing Me, you are the real priesthood of My 
spiritual kingdom. You, without synagogue, or ritual, or birth- 
right of Levi, but taught of Me and teaching Me as the Saviour of 
the world, you are the ones who have the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. — The Catholic Church, founding on this its claim for 
priestly absolution, takes up the exact idea which Christ indi- 
rectly condemned ; builds up its close-fitting and far-reaching 
organization on the very plan of the rejected Jewish priesthood. 
Because Christ denied to any hierarchy the control of the King- 
dom of Heaven, making it the vested right of Peter and of the 
disciples, uneducated fisherman, unconsecrated by form ; the vested 
right of any two or three who should be gathered together in His 
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name ; the vested right of any congregation of believers, or, in- 
deed, of any single believer, praying to the Father in Heaven, — I 
am a Congregationalist. 

Congregationalism thus interposes the least possible machinery 
between man and his Maker. The constant tendency of mankind 
is to sacrifice unto the net and burn incense to the drag — and a 
very good reason the prophet gives — because by them is their por- 
tion fat and their meat plenteous. If, in addition to this, the net 
and drag are made sesthetic, sonorous, magnificent with all the 
splendor of wealth and culture, music, art, and architecture, the 
danger of remembering the net alone and forgetting Him who 
giveth all is greatly increased. It is the aim of Congregational- 
ism to use only such and so much netting as may be necessary to 
catch men ; so much form and ceremony as may be necessary to 
the preservation of values, to the dissemination of truth ; as much 
as is hinted at in the words and deeds of Christ ; as much as is 
demanded in the Pauline requirement that all things be done 
decently and in order. Congregationalism would have no organi- 
zation for organization's sake, but only so much as shall best secure 
the preaching and practicing of the gospel. It sees in all Christ's 
teachings a steadfast tendency against the machinery of the Jewish 
church, a steadfast endeavor to place religion upon a spiritual 
and practical basis. Humanity is constantly asking : Shall we 
worship the Father in this mountain or in Jerusalem ; by the 
Greek or the Roman, or the English, or the Presbyterian church, 
with priest or minister, with a white neck-tie or a white surplice ? 
And Christ ever replies : Neither here nor there, neither in one 
church nor another, neither with robes nor bells, nor pulpit nor 
order. All this is not Christianity. It is only custom, conven- 
ience, — temporary, incidental, and altogether changeable. Eeal 
worship is in spirit and in truth. If the elaborate ecclesiasticisms 
• of the world claim that they are necessary to keep alive in men 
the sense of Divinity ; that the world needs, still, machinery even 
if it tends to superstition ; that promulgation of the gospel must 
be by intricate politics, checks and definitions, ranks and orders, 
changing robes and sounding services — wheels within wheels of 
command and subordination — why still has Congregationalism 
other work to do than dispute with them. I think they are mis- 
taken. I think a good deal of their effectiveness is in danger of 
becoming sacrifice unto the net and burnt-incense to the drag. I 
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think it is sometimes worshiping and serving organization more 
than God. I think that as a direct result, the church which is 
the furthest removed from Congregationalism, which is, perhaps, 
the most powerful, compact, complete organization on the earth, 
reveals a tendency to sacrifice principle to power ; not simply by the 
fact that its children commit sin against its teachings as Congrega- 
tional sinners do, but that it throws so ample a shelter of ecclesias- 
ticism over individual responsibility that it sometimes lulls the 
conscience to stupor, where it should, instead, sting to renewing 
vigilance and vigor. As a result, side by side, hand in hand with 
its Christian teachings, its saintly lives, its heavenly charities, go — 
not as in other churches, dishonored and dragged, a body of death, 
but unnoted, practices which a freer inward development under 
a less rigid external imposition might reveal in their true light, 
might detach and destroy. As a political force, as an ecclesiastical 
principality, as a kingdom of earth, that church might thus be- 
come less powerful, but by the Christ standard it would be greater 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

In all time-movements we must recognize the Divine hand, 
and Congregationalists bid God speed to those who follow the 
Master, even though they follow not us, even though they some- 
times double and turn upon us ; but much of enginery seems not 
only to belong to and to build up a kingdom of earth, rather than 
the Kingdom of Heaven, it seems also to have a tendency to con- 
ceal the real nature of the Kingdom of Heaven. Christ, leaving 
the earth as a person, to remain forever upon it as a presence, as 
the Holy Spirit, emphasized but one mode of evangelization : Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations. 

Whenever an idea is sent fresh into the world, the tendency is 
for it to stiffen at once into forms. The foot-fall of Christ had 
hardly ceased upon the hills of Judea before His spiritual church 
was loading itself down with prescripts. Eeason is constantly 
breaking forth into revolution against prescription, and is no 
sooner free than another system of prescription is constructed. It 
is the mission of Congregationalism constantly to antagonize this 
constant tendency — not to malign or traduce it, but to moderate it 
to the lowest advantageous point. It is the mission of Congrega- 
tionalism to keep as close as possible to the Christ-idea. When 
the rest of the world is swinging its censer and broidering its gar- 
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ments in the name of Christ, it is the part of Congregationalism to 
remind the world, by example indeed rather than by precept, that 
this is not Christianity. It may accompany worship, but worship 
is other than this. 

Congregationalism can make no greater mistake than to erect 
its simple and sensible forms into as rigid a framework as that which 
encases, and sometimes imprisons, other churches. As formalists, 
Congregationalists are weak. There is no comparison between 
our severe services and the sonorous, spectacular, and impressive 
ritual of what are called the historic churches. Our strength lies 
only in keeping close to the spirit and the teachings of Christ. 
Art and science and culture have done their utmost to produce 
the solemn forms of a thousand years' growth. We can have no 
hope of improving on that. These churches are historic because 
they have cultivated those qualities of human nature, love of 
beauty, music, sentiment, which answer most easily to cultivation. 
Our church has been relatively inconspicuous in history because 
its chief appeal is to the reason, upon which indolent human nature 
is loth to rely, from whose cultivation it largely shrinks. Christ 
makes a man judge for himself. Man greatly prefers to put upon 
some one else the responsibility of judging for him. The history 
of Congregationalism is a history of New Departures. It began 
fresh, pure, strong with the inspiring words of Christ. It has 
begun afresh many times since under the bold and lofty impulse 
of clear thought and holy aspiration. It is continually harden- 
ing into limits, fixity, death, but it rises again with newness of 
life, and each time a little higher, with a little more life than 
before. It will prevail only with the prevalence of reason. — 
Because I believe that mankind is on the road from tutelage to 
self-government, from the dominion of the animal to the dominion 
of reason, and that man can best learn to use his reason by using 
it, I am a Congregationalist. 

It will readily be seen, as it naturally follows, that while other 
churches may, in seasons of torpor, fall back upon the embodied 
truth of their forms, Congregationalism, which has no embodied 
truth, must have its truth always fluent to be vital. The historic 
churches may afford to sleep, strong and confident behind their 
barrier of sentiment, their record of power, their store of litany and 
liturgy and ritual, feeling that the wheels are still turning while 
they slumber. But Congregationalism has no such barrier against 
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the steady tide of advancing thought ; has no such substitute for the 
steady working of the ransomed and regenerated reason. Unless 
one is free-minded, active, receptive, with the windows of his soul 
— be they large or small — wide open to the rays of the ever-rising 
sun of righteousness, a Congregational church is no place for him. 
Nothing is more unattractive, I might almost say more repulsive, 
than the meagre formulas of Congregational worship in the hands 
of a pastor without thought. If one's mind has touched its limits, 
if he is settled immovably on any creed whatever, if he pins his 
faith to Scott, or Edwards, or Calvin, or Athanasius, — to any other 
than the one only name given under heaven among men whereby 
we can be saved — Congregationalism is not for him. Let him go 
into the historic churches, and sleep on there, and take his rest. 
In the Congregational church, he is losing all the good of their 
beautiful and imposing ritual, of the obedience and decorum which 
they command. He is missing all the good of the free mental play, 
the untrammeled spiritual growth, the incessant search for truth, 
the development of the whole man which constitutes the sole 
"reason to be" of Congregationalism. 

Congregationalism is valuable only as it keeps the human 
reason in close, sensitive, loving contact with the Divine Eeason. 
In constructing houses of refuge for the repose of reason, it is 
the weakest of all earth's architects, building but booths, always 
slight, sometimes uncouth, which every wind of heaven may rock 
and rend. 

Nor is this a discourteous reflection upon other churches. 
That would be as foolish as un-Christian and false. Great men 
have been nurtured in them all, but is not greatness always 
Congregational ? Great men rise above all denominational limits 
and appeal to the great congregation, to the universal reason. 
The great man is, I think, never great as a churchman. He is 
great outside and above his church. Nay, he is even generally at 
odds with his church. Its bonds hang loosely on him, and they 
who are held together only by bonds fear his bold, free flight. 
His constituency ceases to be denominational, ceases to be evangel- 
ical, ceases to be ecclesiastical, becomes the congregation of be- 
lievers throughout the world, whether Jew or Romanist, or Cal- 
vinist, or Scientist, — men who keep bright the lamp of thought, 
feeding its perpetual flame from that central light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. Gail Hamilton. 



